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the churches, where they could, against the wild raids of
freebooting barons. The Church had thrown over the
Crown the protection of holy guardianship. Philip
would be the last man to break such an alliar.ee. He
saw its value, and he himself experienced its benef.ts.
But he was claiming, more clearly than his predecessors
had done, to be master in his own realm. He could
stand for years in a long defiance, if not with ultimate
success, against the spiritual ruler of Europe. He was
not likely to be content with an attitude less firm
towards the French bishops.
The protection which his predecessors extended to-
wards Church lands, dwelt on lovingly by the chroniclers
as discharged to the full by Philip, was drawn in his
time into a real and direct overlordship. In his hand
the regal\ the right to the revenues of vacant sees, was
exercised without restraint through nearly the whole
of northern and central Gaul, and in the lands he
conquered from the house of Anjou. Some of the
greater vassals had disputed with their sovereigns this
valuable privilege. Philip would not suffer such en-
croachments. His court solemnly held inquest on the
claim of the vidame of Chalons to hold the see on the
death of its bishop and declared against him, thus
interfering outside the immediate royal domain in a
manner significant of future policy. So in elections to
vacant sees Philip's word was law. His most useful
clerks became bishops at his will. He could, like his
English contemporaries, reward state services with
ecclesiastical preferment. The Church remained to
him, as she had been to his fathers, the strongest
supporter. From her coffers he drew gold whenever